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The method of collecting such internal and external statistics is given 
careful consideration. Statistics should be intelligently collected, and 
made ready for instant use. The author has a good deal to say about the 
proper control of data, and about the file card, letter of inquiry and question- 
naire methods of securing and preserving information. 

Under the heading: "Analysis of Business Facts," the author describes 
the statistical method, and shows .why and how this method should be 
used by the business man. "No manufacturer or merchant," he says, 
"can meet his administrative problems fully without the use of applied 
statistics. " A good deal of attention should be given to the determination 
of units of measurement, and to the source and elimination of errors. The 
author cites authorities on the various kinds of averages, and presents 
examples of each kind. 

Great care should be used in the presentation of information, since busi- 
ness facts do not always speak for themselves. The use of graphic methods 
is commended, but observance of rules and cautions is emphasized. 

Of even greater importance is the interpretation of business facts. "It 
means the translating of many facts of varied character and value into a 
plan of action, into a business policy. " In this chapter the author gives a 
list of fifteen checks or test questions by which the interpretation of business 
facts is to be judged. 

Another chapter deals with the various forms of organization for research. 
An individual may carry on the work in connection with his regular duties, 
or a separate department may be established. Assistance can be secured 
from trade associations, advertising agencies, progressive auditing con- 
cerns, and from companies especially organized to handle commercial 
research. 

After it has been decided to go into research work, there are certain 
principles and rules to be observed which the author describes under three 
heads: the commodity, the market, and the trade organization whose 
function it is to get the commodity to the market. These are called the 
three fundamental elements of business analysis. 

The closing chapter of the book, entitled "The New Business," is a 
splendid resume' of the factors affecting present-day commercial activity. 
It contains a vivid description of the sudden stimulation of business by the 
demands of the war, and of the effect of governmental control, price 
fixing, examination of the costs of production, limitation Of profits. The 
author points out what he considers to be the persistent elements of busi- 
ness, and he also visualizes for us the spirit of the future. 

Arthur R. Burnet. 



First Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician, Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1919. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada. 51 pp. 

The problems of the organization of public statistics in Canada are in 
their broad outlines no different from those in this country. The restricted 
scope of government statistics, their planless origin and development, 
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duplication in the work of statistical agencies, and varying standards of 
reliability, constitute a few of the problems in statistical organization which 
the Canadian government undertook to study and to solve. The first 
step was taken in 1912 with the appointment of the Statistical Commis- 
sion. The function of this commission was to make a comprehensive 
survey of public statistical work in Canada and to formulate plans for 
improved organization. The outcome of the commission's investigation 
was the recommendation that there be established a central statistical 
office for the purpose of coordinating the statistical work of existing agen- 
cies. As a result of this recommendation, the office of "Dominion Statisti- 
cian" was created on June 19, 1915. The incumbent of this office was 
charged with the direction of the statistical activities indicated in the report 
of the Statistical Commission. The latest phase in the application of the 
report of the Statistical Commission developed with the passage in 1918 
of the "Statistics Act." This act sets forth the general principles of a 
centralized and coordinated statistical organization. It creates also the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics which is primarily charged with the general 
administration of the act. More specifically, the duties of the bureau are 
"to collect, abstract, compile and publish statistical information relative 
to the commercial, industrial, social, economic, and general activities and 
condition of the people"; to collaborate with all other departments of 
the government "in the compilation and publication of statistical records 
of administration"; and to take the census. 

The first report of the dominion statistician describes the organization 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, its activities during its first year of 
life, and its plans for the future. Formally, the organization of the bureau 
is simple. Depending upon the subject matter, statistical studies are made 
by one of the following ten divisions of the bureau — population, agriculture, 
industry, foreign trade, transportation and communication, internal trade, 
finance, administration of justice, education, general. The last named 
division prepares the Canada Year Book and has now under consideration 
plans for a quarterly or monthly journal containing statistical material of 
general interest. The work of all the divisions is coordinated through the 
Division of Administration. The operation of the bureau cannot, how- 
ever, be understood from a knowledge of its formal organization alone. 
Statistical material in Canada as in the United States is largely collected 
by administrative agencies in the exercise of their administrative functions, 
or by statistical bureaus that are only appendages of the administrative 
agencies. The first and most important task of any central statistical 
bureau consists in influencing the character of the statistical output of the 
administrative departments. 

By an order in Council passed October 12, 1918, the nature of interdepart- 
mental relations was outlined. All purely statistical investigations are 
entrusted to the bureau; the dominion statistician is empowered to recom- 
mend to administrative departments a proper procedure for the collection 
and compilation of their statistical records; all statistical compilations 
shall be made when practicable on machines installed in the bureau. The 
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practical effect of these provisions on the work of the bureau is illustrated 
in the proposed annual census of industry. This census will be taken by a 
distinct organization which -will collaborate with those departments that 
have executive functions in specific sections of the field. "The desidera- 
tum in such collaboration is to place the industrial technic of the adminis- 
trative departments at the service of the census, and the general statistical 
point of view of the census at the service of the departments. Many of 
the latter have considerable field staffs in close touch with the industries. 
. . . These form the ideal substitute for the untrained enumerators of 
the population census" and are best equipped to collect and examine the 
statistics in the field. The bureau performs the function of "bringing the 
departments into council, planning the inquiry as a whole, . . . and 
generally defining methods." 

The activities of the bureau are not restricted to its coordinating func- 
tions. Plans for elaborate statistical investigations into fields hitherto 
untouched are also under way. The most striking of these is concerned 
with the development of the statistics of internal trade. The bureau 
proposes in this case to supplement the statistics of foreign trade with data 
showing the movement within the country of the more important goods. 
Provision is also made for a large extension in the field of price statistics. 
To avoid duplication, the wholesale price records of the Labor Department 
will be merged in the bureau. Statistics will then be collected on producers' 
prices, wholesale and jobbers' prices, import and export valuations, the 
prices of securities, and retail prices. In collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the bureau will undertake the construction of an index 
number of wages. 

Students of the organization of public statistics in the United States will 
follow the development of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics with great 
interest. The existence in this country of similar problems makes the sup- 
cess of the Canadian experiment a matter of immediate concern to American 
statisticians. 

Leo Wolman. 



